THE BUILDING OF PROTESTANT ENGLAND
mentary title succession is a modern fiction. She had always
refused to name anyone as her certain heir, lest a handle should
be given for a conspiracy against her, and in her last hours
she had not the capacity to think clearly of anything. There
were four possibilities for the succession.
(1)  By Henry VIII's will, which had hitherto governed
the succession three separate times, the proper heir was Lord
Beauchamp; he was the son of Catherine Grey and inherited
the rights of Henry's younger sister, Mary, whose descendants,
in case his own children had no heirs, had been expressly
mentioned in his will as coming next in the succession.   He was
also on his father's side the grandson of the Protector Somerset,
which, though having nothing to do with his claim, strengthened
his position.   He also stood for the anti-Catholic policy in
fall.
(2)  Arabella Stuart had a better claim than Beauchamp in
blood, for her father's grandmother had been the eldest Tudor
princess, Margaret, who had become Queen of Scotland.   But
a better claim than hers was that of
(3)  Elizabeth's cousin, James VI, King of Scotland, the son
of Mary Queen of Scots.   He also was descended from the
Scottish line which had not been mentioned in Henry's will
and which it was therefore presumed that Henry intended
to exclude.   In blood he was the rightful heir to the throne
of England, as his mother Mary Queen of Scots had been
before him.
(4)  The Infanta, the last claimant, was in a position which
seems to us to-day fantastic, but was in that time a very serious
one.   The Infanta Isabella of Spain, the daughter of Philip II
(who had died rather more than four years before) and the
sister of the reigning King Philip III, claimed as a Plantagenet
descended from John of Gaunt, thus harking back to the old
feeling against the Tudors as usurpers, a feeling now quite dead.
The reason that the claim of the Infanta, absurd as it seems to
us to-day, was seriously taken was that she alone of the claimants
represented the full Catholic tradition, and there was a small,
vigorous faction in England, known as the Spanish Party, who
supported her claim.   Robert Cecil himself had certainly pre-
tended to support it, but probably only in order to keep a better
hold over James, to whom he caused a pension to be paid, and
whom he had for some time desired to put upon the English